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THE BEE, 


LITERARY WEEKLY INTELLIGENCER, 
WEDNESDAY, October 26, 1791. 


Account of the U. niverfity of Edinburgh. 
With a Plate reprefenting the Eaft Front of che New Luilding. 
4 


Tue univerfity of Ze. was founded by King 


James VI. anno. 1598: being “but poorly endowed, 
the teaching rooms were ereéted in a’much meaner ftile 
than thofe of any of the other Scotifh univerfities.— 
From the death.of . James VI..till the revolution, the 
times were fo troublefome that this infant feminary 
could not make a diftinguifhed figure; but towards 
the beginning of the prefent century, Mr M‘Laurin 
in philofophy, and Dr Alexander Monro the elder in 
anatomy, laid the foundation of that celebrity it has 
ince attained. In the medical line, efpecially, Dr Monro 
having been ably. aflifted by the, co-@peration of Dr 
Rutherford the elder, Di White, amd others, it ace 
Vo... V. Ff 
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quired an eminent degree of celebrity, which under 
the aufpices of the late Dr Culle n, Dr Gregory, and 
others who are itill alive, came to be accounted the firft 
medical fchool in Europe. 

This univerfity. §> diftinguifhed from all others in 
Britain, by feveral particulars, which deferve to be 
pointed out, as having perhaps contributed not a little, 
at the fame time to raife its celebrity as a ntedical 
fchool, and to render its teaching-rooms inadequate 
for the purpofe wanted. 

iit, The funds of the univerfity are {mall, and unlefs 
it be thofe appropriated to the library, none of them are 
under the direétion of the /enatus academicus. ‘This 
has greatly tended to promote peace in the univerfiity, 
and to banifh thofe party cabals which have, in fo many 
inftances, rendered other learned focieties contemptible. 

2d, The fa/aries of the profeffors are very low ; fome 
of thofe of the firit rank in the medical line are un- 
der fifty pounds a year; by this means their chief emo- 
laments refult from the ‘fees of their ftudents. Thus it 
behoves them, to be fo eminent in their profeffion as to 
induce ftudents to attend their lectures; otherwile 
they cannot enjoy that refpeé in fociety that their fta- 
tion requires. Hence it happens that no man who 
does not feel himfelf qualified for teaching with ap- 
plaufe, can have any inducement to covet a medical 
chair in this univerfity ; although, to 2 perfon pro- 
perly qualified, the emoluments of office fometimes 
may exceed a thoufand pounds a year. 

3d, ‘Phe fenatus academicus has no power whatevet 
over the {tudents ex cathedra, nor are there any rules 
prefcribed for the method of ftudy, or any other par- 
ticular ; every ftudent being at entire liberty to livs 
where or how he pleafes, to attend whatever clafles 
he inclines, and to be punétual or remifs in that 
attendance, as “he thinks proper. ‘The regulated 
fees are three guineas for each clafs. ‘That of agriculture 
alone, which is oné*guinea, is an unfortunate exception. 
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As moft of the {tudents who attend here are iritended 
to follow the bufinefs taught, as a means of earning their 
future fubfiftence, and have not much money to ‘throw 
away; thefe are found much more powerful incite- 
ments to ftudy than any other that*ever have been de- 
vifed. Hence the clafles are much more faithfully at- 
tended than perhaps in any other part of the world, 
and of courfe the ftudents advance in knowledge more 
rapidly than elfewhere. The only exceptions to per- 
fect freedom of choice in this univerfity, are an innova- 
tions of modern date, which was powerfully oppofed 
by the late Dr Gregory, viz. a regulation that thofe who 

are to take out a medical degree here mutt have ftu- 

died a certain number of years at this univerfity, and 
mu(t {how that they have paid for the tickets of a cer- 
tain number of the profeffors, before they can be en 
titled to receive a diploma ; and another, requiring, that 
ftudents of law fhall fhow that they have attended par- 
ticular clafles a certain time, before they can be allowed 
to practife. 

In confequence of thefe regulations, we find no 
fquabbles among the profeffors about money-matters, 
no cabals in competition for places of emolument, 
no dependents of great men thruft into the chair from 
intereft alone, no profeffors incapable of performing 
the duties of their office, and few involuntary fees ex 
acted on any account. No diftin@tion prevails here be- 
tween the ftadents and the people of the town, which 
isthe fource of fo many fquabbles in moft other uni- 
verfities. - They all live together in the moft cordial 
familiarity. The ftudents, by mixing in fociety a little, 
gradually rub off fome part of that learned ruft, and 
lofe fome of that overbearing felf-fufficiency which 
they often contraét when living in a ftate of feclufion 
from the world; and what is of much greater confe- 
quence, they avoid the temptations to fraud and other 
difhonourable tricks, fo often adopted, to the perverfion 
of morals, among young people, while compelled to live, 

Ft 2 
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in numbers together, under fevere reftraint. The pocket, 
here, is the only bridle, and a powerful one it is; a 
bridle, which, in every ftation mutt be felt fooner or 
later; and which, in a land of freedom, is the moft eli- 
gible, and perhaps the moit powerful that ever could 
have been devifed : nor can thofe who muit be governed 
by itin the future part of their life learn its ufe too foon. 

Under thefe regulations this univerfity has profpered 
to perhaps an uncxampled degree; but as the original 
buildings continued nearly the fame as at the firft infti- 
tution, they were found to be extremely inadequate for 
the purpofe intended, ‘and fome of the profeflors were 
under the neceflity of renting other larger rooms for 
the purpofe of teaching. Every ftudent, indeed who 
has attended this univerfity, muft own that the teach- 
ing rooms were very inadequate for the purpofes re- 
quired. 

The want of proper accommodation in this refpe& 
has been univerfally and loudly complained of for 
half a century paft. Thefe complaints being f 
general, and their juitnefs more and more felt, as the 
elegance of other buildings in this place augmented, the 
defire of having an entire new fet of public teaching 
rooms erected became univerfal. Mr Adams the ar- 
chitect was defired to give in a plan and eftimate of 
an elegant ftructure for this purpofe, to be ereéted on 
the fite of the old buildings. He did accordingly pro- 
duce one, which was unanimoufly approved of by the 
Magiltrates of Edinburgh, the principal patrons of the 
univerfity, and others to whom it was fhewn. The 
«xpence of the whole was eftimated to amount to 
about 60,0001. 3 and for defraying this expence, a pub- 
he fubfcription was propofed, which was no fooner 
publifhed than numbers entered their names with an 
unexampled liberality. About the fum of 20,000l. has 
been already fubfcribed; and it is not doubted but in 
time the whole fum wanted will be obtained. ‘The 
building, in the mean time, is going on with rapidity. 
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‘The eaft, or principal front, an elevation of which is re- 
prefented in the engraving that accompanies this num- 
ber, is now, October 5, £791, nearly half finithed. The 
north fide, in which a great many of the teaching rooms 
are to be included, is alfo in great forwardnefs; parti- 
cularly the north-weft corner, which contains the ana- 
tomical theatre, is nearly.compleated ; the walls having 
been carried to their whole heighth fome time ago, and 
the roof being in part finithed. 

Some perfons have objected to this plan, as more 
fuperb and expenfive than was neceflary: but when it 
is confidered that this is a public work, which will be 
preferved to pofterity as a monument of the tafte and 
ipirit of the times;—that the Gymnafia, and other 
public buildings in Greece and Rome, fo much ex- 
ceeded the ftile of private buildings as to admit of no 
fore of comparifon with them; that from the daily 
improvements in refpect of elegance of building we 
fee taking place in thisymetropolis, the probability is, 
were we to erect a ftruéture rather beneath our own 
ideas at prefent, it would be condemned, in a ve 
few years, as mean and inadequate. All thefe things 
confidered, it will perhaps rather be thought to fall 
fhort, than to exceed, what it ought to have been. 

As to the expence, let thofe who objeét to it, recol- 
leét, that when a public building is propofed, the uti- 
lity of which is obvious and univerfally acknowledged, 
though the expence of its erection may appear difpro- 
portioned to the apparent funds for carrying it on, 
yet the {pirit of the people in this country is fuch, as 
not to leave room to fear that the fupplies will not be 
obtained. Never was an attempt feemingly more 
hopelefs fet on foot than the building of the Royal In- 
frmary of Edinburgh, the foundation ftone_ of which 
was laid by the patriotic George Drummond, when all 
the money that had been collected for building and en- 
dowing it amounted only to FIve POUNDs: nor did 
¢ver a man meet with more oppofition and obloquy for 
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the /uppofed expenfivenefs of that Aopele/s undertaking, 
as his opponents were pleafed to call it;—yet this 
building was finifhed by public benefactions on the ex. 
penfive plan he propofed, and is now praifed as one of 
the moft ufeful inftitutions, by the defcendants of thofe 
who oppofed it, and as having no other defect but be- 
ing upon too {mall afcale. Let us ever advert that this 
country is in a ftate of great and rapid improvement. 
Let us look forward ta what it prob: bly qwill be ina 
few years. ‘ Let us have this in our eye in every pub- 
lic inflitution that is..to endure for ages, and we need 
not def{pair. . 


Some Remarks on the Literary Charafer of George 


Buchana 
> sang ay 


4 poet was born ata village in eh county of 
Dumbarton, in the year 1506, and died at Edinburgh 
in the year 1582. ‘Che chief incidents of his life are 
related with modeft and perfpicuous brevity in a me- 
moir written by himfelf about two years before his 
death, and commonly prefixed to his works. His in. 
éxtinguithable genius burft through the darkeft clouds 
of indigence and misfortune. In every country where 
he fuccesfively refided, his abilities infpired men of 
letters with adinivation: Buchananum omnibus antepono* 

was the expreflion of queen Elizabeth. Julius Sca- 
liger pronounces him ‘the god of the learned.” Jo- 
feph Scaliger, in fome verfes on his death, fpeaks in 
in terms of fimilar enthufiafm. Beza and other con- 
temporary write’s reprefent him as a prodigy of poeti- 
cal merit. He was of a carelefs, frank, independent 


* “ I prefer Buchanan to all the world.” Walpole’s catalogue 
royal and noble authors. Vol. 1. p. 39. 
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king, difpofition; and as poverty, or rather a neglect of mo- 
this Hf ney did not permit him to purchafe, nor his temper to 
1€ ex- B court applaufe, we may prefume that it was fincere, 
ne of MH Poetarum Jui feculi facile princeps + has been the encomi- 
thofe # um beftowed upon him for two centuries by the gene- 
t be- @ sal confent of Europe. ‘ He was,” fays one of his 
t this Hf editors, “ fo great a mafter of the elegance of the 
nent, #@ « Latin language, that the blood of every Roman 
ina HH « poet feems to have flowed in his veins }.” ‘ The 
pub- Mi « happy genius of Buchanan,” ays Dr Robertfon, 
need MH « equally formed to excel in profe and in verfe; 

“ more various, more original, and more elegant than 

« that of almoft any other modern who writes in La- 
a “ tin, refleéts, with regard to this particular, the great- 

« eft luftre on his country.” Of citing fuch attefta- 
78. tions there would be noend, The name of Buch- 

« anan,” fays the late Dr Samuel Johnfon, * has 

“as fair.a cldim to immortaljty as can be conferred 
of “ by modern Latinity, and perhaps a fairer than the 


- 


rgh M“ inftability of vernacular languages admits.” 

are In pe rufing this great man’s ~compofitions, the firft 
nt- circumftance which itrikes us is his uncommon fertility. 
his Though the greater part of his life was fpent in the 
ine tak of teaching,—a profeflion of which he bitterly com- 
ids plains, and though the hiftory of Scotland, in ‘which 
ere 1¢ has difplayed fuch a profufion of excellence, might 
of have exhaufted a comprehenfive mind, he has yet 
o* found leifure to write upwards of twenty thoufand 
“qe Latin verfes, which are equal to three times the extent 
lo of the works of Horace. Of thefe verfes, about one 
in third are occupied in his tranflation cf the Pfalms, 
ne where he has wandered into twenty-nine diferent 
tie kinds of metre. In the variety of his numbers, there- 
nt 


+t © The firft poet of Ris age.” 

; “ Tantus erat Buchananus Latinitatiset elegantiz artifex, ut po- 
“ tius auctor quam imitator, utque omnium poetarum fanguis ejus ve- 
“ nam complete videatur.’ : 


€ 


’ Vid. preface to an edition of his verfion e! 
th a Jar Fai nthurech ; - 
the Pfalms, printed at Ediaburgh in 1737. 
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fore, he leaves every poet ancient and modern, at an 
immenfe diftance ; and as if the genius of Rome had not 
fufficiently extended the limits of her language, he 
has employed a fpecies of verfe, which is faid never to 
have been attempted by any former writer. He is 
conftantly attentive to claflical dignity of character.— 
Good fenfe predominates in every fentence. He is 
not one of thofe thoughtlefs compilers, in whom, to 
perufe twenty pages of elegance, or wit, we muft wade 
through whole volumes of bombaft, or buffoonery. 
We can never fay Juterdum bonus dormitat Bachananus ; 
for in the whole wildernefs of his poetry, there are 
not, I believe, ten lines which his moft judicious ad: 
mirer could with to be forgotten. I here fpeak of the 
intrinfic merit of the verfes, without endeavouring to 
juftify on every occafion, either his panegyric, or his 
cenfure. 

As an herald of civil and religious liberty, our au- 
thor deferves an ample fhare of the gratitude of nations. 
Never did the « rights of man” meet with a more ar- 
dent partifan, an advocate more acute, eloquent, phi- 
lofophical, and fublime |]. ‘The truly virtuous charac- 
ters of antiquity he mentions with the venération they 
deierve. But judgement never drops the reins to 
fancy. From his eye the fplendour of conqueft could 
not hide its deformity ; and when there fell in his way 
a Cefar, an Alexander, a Xerxes, or a Charles the 
Vifth, the moralift fet no bounds to his fcorn aid de+ 
teftation. When, in 1552, the emperor was re« 


} On this head the public will liften with refpec to a writer who 
has lately deferved and acquired their approbation. ‘ The firft man at 
‘+ the revival of letters, who united elegant learning to original and maf 
“ culine thought was Buchanan, and he too feems to have been the fir 
“« fcholar who caught from the ancients thenoble flame of republican en- 
“ thufiafm. ‘This praiie is merited by his negle&ted, though incompar- 
* able tract, De Fure Regis in which the principles of popular politics, 
“ und the maxims of a free government, are delivered with a precilion 
“ aud enforced with an energy, which no former age had equalled, and 

‘no fucceeding has furpaffed,” : 
Vindiciz Gallicz, p. 309 2 edit. 
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pulfed with the lofs of thirty thoufand men from 
the walls of. Metz, our author addreffled Henry the 
fecond of Ftance in an ode to which Horace can 
not often produce a paralell. Where every ftanza is 
excellent, feleétion becomes an office of delicacy. 
Having, with his ufual impetuotity, reproached Charles 
asa monfter more hideous than the Gorgon Sifters, or 
the Hydra, having placed in the moft ftriking point 
of view, his barbarity, his ambition, and his power; 
he thus, in a tranfport of exultation, defcribes the 
anguifh of the defeated tyrant : 


Tu bellicof dux bone Galliz 
Sperare promtam cuncta fuperbiam 
Compefcuifti : tu dedifti 
Indomito laqueos furori. 
Quis vultus illi? qui dolor intimis 
Arfit medullis ? fpiritus impotens 
Cum clauftra {pectaret Moiellz 
Et juvenum intrepidam coronam: 
Sic unda rupes fzevit in obvias, 
Claufus caminis ignis inzftuat, 
Hyrcana fic tigris cruento 
Dente fuas furit in catenas. 


In Englifh thus, 

«© Thou worthy leader of gailant France haft blafts 
“ed that pride forward to hope for every fuccefs; 
“ ‘Thou hatt fixed bounds to fury till now irrefiftible. 

«¢ What were his looks? What agonies convulfed 
“ every nerve, when his impotent haughtinefs beheld 
“ the ramparts of the Mofeile +, and her intrepid band 

of youth ? 

‘«* ‘Thus rages a wave againft oppofing rocks ; thus 

fubterranean fire ftruggles fora paflage; thus the 

Hyrcanian tyger champs his chains with his bloody 

teeth.” 

No reader will expeét that the beauties of the ort- 
ginial can be transfufed into a profe tranflation. 


4+ Metz ands on the banke of that river. 
a 
Vor. V, ie¢g 
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In his poem on aftronomy alfo he has difplayed his 
deteftation of conquerors in juft and philofophical 
verfes. Having exprefied his regret that the names of 
the firft difcoverers of that fcience had not been tranf- 
mitted to pofterity, he proceeds thus,— 


At nos victuris potius committere chartis, 
Barbaricum Xerxis faftum juvat, armaque diri 
Cefaris, et facta Emathii fcelerata tyranni: 

At bene promeritos de vita hominumque falute 
Negligimus Lethes tetra fub noge jacentes. 


«‘ But we choofe rather to record the barbarous 
«¢ pride of Xerxes, the victories of the direful Czfar, 
“* or the execrable actions of the Macedonian tyrant, 
« while we fuffer the benefactors of mankind to lie 
“‘ under the darkeft fhades of Lethe.” 

Another prominent feature in the literary character 
of Buchanan was an averfion to popery. His inftine- 
tive abhorrence of monks, and his invincible impulfe 
to brand them with infamy, produced fome of the 
principal misfortunes of his long and active life. The 
quarrel began by his writing verfes, at the requeft of 
James V. in ridicule of the Francifcans. After fome 
fhort eflays, too flight to fatisfy the refentment of the 
monarch, he undertook the memorable fatyr entitled, 
Franciscanus; which is probably, fince the fixth 
fatire of Juvenal, the moft beautiful and perfeé 
performance of that nature the world has ever feen. 
The King bafely confented to his deftruction. Bu- 
chanan fled into England, and addrefled Cromwell, at 
that time minifter to Henry VIII. in a fhort, but pa- 
thetic poem, defcribing the complication of miferies by 
which he was overwhelmed. He likewife infcribed to 
Henry himfelf an elegant copy of verfes, which con- 
clude with perhaps the fineit portrait of a great and 
good monarch that ever was written. His applications 
were unfuccefsful, and the verfes remain a monument 
to the difhonour of the King and his minifter. His 
experience of treachery in one fovereign, and of un- 
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geacrofity in another, may firft poflibly have infpired 
him with that difdain of royalty, and thofe levelling 
republican principles which formed, as it were, the ef- 
fence of his foul. . 

It is true that our author has produced many beau- 
tiful panegyrics on fome of the moft eminent perfon- 
ages of his time; but thefe are to be regarded rather as 
the fports of imagination, as the labours of convenience 
or neceflity, than as the offspring of voluntary choice *. 
He feems to have owed much of the happinefs of his 
life to the univerfal veneration excited by his abilities. 
No man, perhaps, ever enjoyed a more numerous, il- 
luftrious, and affectionate circle of correfpondents ; 
and their attachment fhows, that if he did not feel, he 
muft at leaft have exerted, in an uncommon degree, 
the focial virtues. Indeed, one or two poets excepted, 
none has excelled him in difplaying the fenfhbilities of 
friendfhip, of gratitude, and of love. As adpecimen 
of his talents in this line the reader may perufé part of 
an ode addrefled to a young lady, 


Camilla, multo me mihi carior, 

Aut fi quid ipfo eft me mihi carius, 
Camilla, do&orum parentum 
Et patrix decus et voluptas + 


Ni Gratiz te plus oculis ament, 

Ni te Cameenzx plus oculis ament, 
Nec Gratias gratas, nec ipfas 
Effe rear lepidas Cameenas, 


Que virgo nondum nubilis, artibus 
Doctis Minervam, pectine Apollinem, 
Cantu Cameenas et lepore 
Vel fuperes Charites, vel zques, 


“ Camilla much dearer to me than myfelf, or than 
* whatever elfe is dearer to me than mylelf :—Camil- 


* We are indebted for the Ode on Alexander’s Feaft to ‘the impor 
tunities of a Mufical Club. 
Gg2 
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s* Ja, the glory and delight of thy learned parents, and 
© of thy country ;— 

*¢ Unlefs the Graces love thee better than them. 

felves, unlefs the Mufes love thee better than them- 

feives, I deny beauty to the Graces, or eloquence to 
‘ the Mufes. - 

‘s What virgin befides thee has, at fuch tender 
© years, excelled in learning Minerva, in mufic Apol- 
f* lo and the Mufes, and in wit equals or excels the 
s* Graces ©” 

It is ufual to fay that we can diftinguifh an author 
by the peculiarities of his ftyle, but this rule cannot 
apply to Buchanan. The beft idea which can be con- 
veyed of him to a mere Englifh reader may be com- 
prifed in five words, “* Dryden always at his bet.” 
Indeed there is a very ftriking refemblance in many 
points between thefe two poets. Both inherited from 
nature, in an equal degree, a moft comprehenfive un- 
derftanding, and a moit fplendid fancy. In variety of 
numbers, and facility of metrical compofition, they 
ftand unrivalled in the refpective languages in which 
they wrote. Of wit, that faculty, in whatever it con- 
fifts of exciting laughter, both poflefied an ample fhare; 
yet their a element was the ferious and {ublime. 
‘The {mile of Buchanan is the fmile of indignation ; and 
as Dryden’s taite was much lefs cultivated, his merri- 
ment fometimes degenerates into groffnefs. For the 
itage both pofieffed abilities refpe€table, but moderate. 
‘They were by nature, or by habit, better qualified for 
the dignity of declamation than the vivacity of di2- 
logue. Both have many paffages truly pathetic, but 
tendernefs is not the predominant excellence of either. 
Both had ftudied human nature with clofe attention; 
both abound with beautiful portraits of perfonal cha- 
gacter, and the moft inftru€tive maxims for the con- 
duct of life. But the profound learning of Buchanan, 
and his long refidence in many different countries, af- 
ford him numerous advantages in point of force, va- 
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riety, and correctnefs. From the friend of Afcham and 
Scaliger, from the preceptor of a prince, and the pre- 
fident of a college, produétions more claflical might 
juftly be demanded, than from the playwright ofa li- 
centious ftage, the tool of an ufurping priefthood, and 
the relu€tant hireling of a bookfeller. Both writers 
were long the poets of a court; both have left us an 
immenfe number of fhort temporary pieces, defigned 
merely to pleafe, entertain, or vex a few individuals, but 
forcing themfelves on our applaufe by the merit of com- 
pofition. ‘The Scottifh poet, at leaft, cannot be ftig- 
matifed as obfcene; but both were fond of advancing 
to the utmoft verge of decency. Both were by far the 
firft fatirifts of their refpeétive periods. Both poffef- 
fed fuch inexhauftible talents for panegyric, and both 
were poetical tranflators of fuch fupreme {kill, that in 
either capacity they have hardly a fingle rival in the 
whole records of literature. But the operations of the 
poet muft always take an impreffion from the manners 
of his age, and ‘the temper of the man. Dryden feems 
to have been weak, indolent, and from levity almoit 
incapable of principle or attachment. He is therefore 
often negligent, and whatever be his theme, he is in 
frequent danger of relapfing into a jeft. On the 
contrary, his prede ceffor is grave, ardent, intrepid, and 
implacable. He never attacks by halves. His ridicule 
darkens into rage. He combats not for conquetft, but ex- 
tirpation. From the pontiff and emperor, to the peda- 
gogue and the monk, the viétim of his derifion is held 
forth not only as the dulleft, but the vileft of mankind. 

Every poflible feature of vice and folly feems anxious to 
ftart from the canvafs. With the abrupt dexterity of a 
veteran familiar to victory, he at once clofes upon his ad- 
verfary, tramples him, and tears him to pieces. The 
mind bends as it were under the grafp of his eloquence, 
and our admiration of the artift forbids us to queftion 
the juftice of the likenefs—The annals of the fixteenth 
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century fupplied inceffant exercife for a mind addidted 
to the language of indignation and defiance. Buchanan 
was not only more fteady in the exertion of his talents, 
but more fortunate in the objects of his choice. For 
the purpofes of a laureate, Elizabeth and Mary were bet- 
ter adapted than the penfioner Charles, or the jefuit 
James. The foibles of the prefbyterians prefent the 
mind with no image paralell to the fcenes of impofture 
and debauchery fo copioufly defcribed in the Francif- 
can. Even Monmouth and Shaftefbury were but pig. 
mies of fedition, when compared with the ftupenduous 
atrocity of the houfe of Guife. In his addrefs to 
the Cardinal of Lorraine, Buchanan bids him furvey 
the price of his grandeur—a nation of widows and or. 
phans—a country covered with blood and afhes—and 
iternly affures him, that to fuch a prodigy of guilt, 
hell muft be a defireable refuge from the curfes of man- 
kind. Thefe fallies offend not our feelings, for they 
confift with truth. But they would have been utterly 
inapplicable to the heroes of Abfalom and Achitophel, 
On Ravilliac and Felton, the Jaft century would not 
have endured an encomium; but no reader can be 
much difguited when Buchanan refers, with gratitude, 
to the blunderbufs of Poltrot. Dryden wrote merely 
for money, to gratify his own paffions, or thofe of his 
contemporaries. His tafte had been early corrupted 
by the conceits of Donne and Cowley, and it was the 
fummit of his ambition to pleafe the audience of a 
play-houfe, or the concubine of a prince. Buchanan 
took his flight from higher ground. ‘The greateft part 
of his life was fpent, not behind the curtain of 4 
theatre, but in the retirement of a college. He held 
the ancients ever in his eye. On every occafion how- 
ever trifling, he feems to have been mindful of fame 
and pofterity ; nor did his meal depend on the caprice 
of a purfe-proud tradefman capable of eftimating-his 
volumes only by their bulk. ‘The diftinction is eafily dif- 
cernible. Dryden is ever cifturbing our tranquillity with 
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a detail of his talents and his fufferings, of perfecuted 
virtue, and negleéted merit. Buchanan, too proud for 
oftentation, never mentions himfelf or his writings, 
but in a tone of the moft guarded propriety. His mind 
was fuperior to vanity or grimace, and yet more to 
that pitiful canting ftyle, which pollutes the endlefs 
prefaces of the Englifh Laureate. To the Dunciad or 
Macflecknoe there is nothing correfpondent in the 
verfes of Buchanan. Of contemporary poets he often 
{peaks, but always in the kindeft and moft liberal terms. 
If he ever had any poetical enemies, the laft traces of 
their exiftence appear to have been long fince oblite- 
rated, for he never raifed them into antagonifts b 
condefcending to revile them. ‘This delicacy, which 
marks fuch a manly fuperiority to the petulance of 
fome modern poets, deferves the higher praife, as we 
have feen that his paffions were violent, his courage 
inflexible, and as he has left behind him full evidence 
that on every other topic from the civil wars of a king- 
dom, to the brawls of a bagnio, he was prepared and 
prompt for battle. 


Edinburgh, 
O&. 11, 1791. J. T.C. 


On the American States. 


To athe Editor of the Bee. 
Sir Z ; 

N ” frown OAatlindea- 
O part 


of the world affords, at this time, a more 


pleafing profpect to the lovers of mankind than the 
United States of North America.—At the end of the 
late war, their population, by the accounts of Congrefs, 
amounted to lefs‘than 2,400,000. By an official ftate- 
ment, publifhed in their newfpapers in January laft, it 
appears, that including 700,000 negroes, their inha- 
bitants are now 4,000,002. Thus, in the courfe of 
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eight years their numbers have been almoft doubled, 
and many caufes muft tend to produce an increafng 
rapidity of population. In reading the Gazette of the 
United States for four months of this current year, | 
obferved not a fingle robbery or murder, and but one 
execution, that of an Irifhman, at Charleftown in 
South Carolina. 

Their taxes are trifling, their fituation is in many 
refpects better than it ever has been; and if in the 
courfe of eight years 2,400,000 people have multi- 
plied to four millions, it follows by the fame rule, 
that in the next ten years, they mutt, if circumftances 
continue the fame, encreafe to 8,200,000. But let rs 
fuppofe, for the fake of moderation, that at the end of 
this century they are not to exceed 6,000,000 ; ‘and if 
we compute, that, after that time, their numbers thall 
double only once in every twenty years, the fum total 
in the year 1900 muft rife to 192,000,000 *. We can 
have no doubt, that long before that era, they will 
expel the European governments from every corner of 
both continents of America. The demand for Britifh 
manufactures will, perhaps, encreafe an hundred fold. 
The riches of Mexico and Peru will then, it is to be 
hoped, be laid open to the whole commercial world. 
The ineftimable art of printing will preferve the fame 
of our claflic authors with a fecurity unattainable in 
former ages. It flatters the pride of a Briton to fore- 
fee, that in the days of our grandfons, the language 
and writings of Wafhington, Franklin, Dryden, ani 
Shakefpeare, will be ftudied and revered at the mouths 
of the Amazon, and the fource of the Miffouri. 


* This number will at firft fight appear extravagant; but as we fee 
that the colonifts at prefent have actually almoft doubled their number 
in eight years, it is furely but reafonable to allow that they may here- 
after continue to double them once every feventy years. In Canada,! 
have been well affured, that the inhabitants multiply as faft as in any 
other part of the continent : and the defcendents of that great body o! 

eople, (befides thofe of Nova Scotia and the two Floridias,) are ne! 
included in the calculation of the text 
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In the crowd-of fplendid circumftances which prefs 
on the fancy, it is one of the mott pleafing to reflect, 
that the tyranny of prieftcraft will be buried in final 
oblivion, ‘The provincial aflembly of Virginia had the 
glory of fetting the firit example to mankind of an uni- 
verfal and abfolute right of confcience. ‘Their edict 
on that fubjeét deferves to be tranfmitted to pofterity 
on brafs and marble. With what amazement and hor- 
ror will the Americans of the next century look back 
on our difgraceful hiftory, during this memorable year, 
on the incendiaries of Birmingham, the jurors of War 
wick, and fome churchmen, worfe than either, she 
vindicate perfecution. 

I was led into thefe reflections on the political pro- 
grefs of America, by a recent debate in our Houtfe of 
Cor nmons, I mean that refpecting the conftitution of 
the government of Canada. Many long fpeeches 
were made, and many violent expreflions were em- 
ployed. But pafling over the extreme impertinence of 
introducing the French revolution, I with to afk the 
oppofite parties this fimple queftion; “ Pray, gentle- 
men, how iong do you expect to govern Canada +2” 
The province, as I have been well informed, contains 
at leaft 6 or 700,000 inhabitants, and it is perfectly 
known, that there is not a fiftieth individual who would 
fire a mufket to fave their rulers from extirpation.—- 
That fuch a frail edifice has hitherto been fuffered to tot- 
teron the furface of the political world can be afcribed 
tonothing but the moderation of the American congrefs. 
That it can exift for ten years longer, is, in the nature 
of human affairs, almoft mor: lly impoflible. The dif- 
afeCtion of the inhabitants would alone be fufRicient 


+ For fome years paft Lord Dorchefter gave a general permiiion to 
the fubjes of the United States to fettle in Canada. An acquaint- 
ance of mine was afiured by his Lordfhip’s Secretary, that in 178%, forty 
th wofand perfons ci nigrated from the States into che re parts of 
that province ; and it is generally underitood at Quebec, that the num- 
her of YANKIES, as we quaintly term them, i fcttled lin Canada, is fui 


Sri ive the Englih governor out of the country. 
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to produce our expulfion; and the prefent attempt to 
force upon them a kind of ariftocracy can ferve no pur- 
pofe but to extinguifh the laft fpark of their attach- 
ment. 

It has been faid, that this government cofts Britain 
an annual expence of 600,c001l. We raife no revenue 
from the country, and it would be much wifer to fave 
this expence by leaving the inhabitants to fight and le- 
giflate tor themfelves. The lofs of fuch an important 
patronage would give a fevere probe to the mafs of 
minifterial corruption. Perhaps, it might diminith 
by ten or twelve votes, a hireling majority in parliament; 
and even in this view alone it is an object of confe- 
quence to Britain. ‘The lofs of Nova Scotia muft fol- 
low the revolt of Canada; and we fhall be fortunate 
in cafting off an expenfive and ufelefs appendage to our 
rickety dominions. If thefe people want our manufac. 
tures, they will buy them. ‘The United States are as 
much our cuftomers as they ever were *. And as to 
the fifheries at Newfoundland, we have, on the fhores 
of Scotland, an abundant field for the exercife of our 
utmoft induftry. On this head, Sir, I warmly, with 
your permiflion, beg leave to recommend to the pub- 
lic your own book on the prefent ftate of the He 
brides and the weftern coafts of Scotland}. ‘The reader 
will there fee with aftonifhment, that half a million of 
people are fhackled in idlenefs, and confequent beggary 
by the tyrannical mode of exacting falt duties, while 
the tax itfelf is fo utterly infignificant, that it has never 
yet once refunded the bare expence of collection. In 


* France, it was faid, would obtain to herfelf, all the trade to Ame- 
rica. Sthips from New York, were cleared out to France in the year 
1789. And 288 to Britain. Cana mere fatisfactory refutation of that 
wild hypothefis be given, fee vol, iv. p. 

+ This gentleman, and every other perfon is at full liberty to ule my 
writings, as he might do thofe of others, whether it be to refute, or to 
corroborate the obfervations that there ocurr. Suit. 
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npt to the whole annals of defpotifm, we fhall not perhaps 
ope find fo ftrange an example of ruinous and abfurd op- 
ittach- preflion. 
Lifmore, : 
sritain Ofober 1, 1791. PococuRANTE. 
venue ; eee ’ 
© tee [The extra&s will be given in a fucceeding number.) 
nd le. {Has not this ingenious correfpondent, in fome of his foregoing re- 
ottett marks, given his imagination rather too loofe a rein? This will, 
perhaps, be beft feen by following out his calculations, p. 240. a little 
afs of farther.—If, inftead of ftopping at the end of one century, he had 
minith purfued his mode of calculating to the end of the fecond, third, or 
maeunt fourth centuries, the refult would have been fuch as to make him 
’ fufpect, at leaft, that there muft be fome fallacy in his mode of cal- 
confe- culation. By purfuing this calculation till the lait mentioned period, 
ft fol- it will appear that America would then be poffeffed of a population of 
tunate no lefsthan 2,387,968,000,000 of fouls, which is not much lefs than 
three thoufand times more than the whole globe has ever been cal- 
to our culated to contain. 
nuface Before an hypothefis fo repugnant to the univerfal experience of man- 
are a3 kind in all other cafes fhould have been affumed, care fhould 
t have been taken that no miftake cou/d have taken place with regard 
as t9 to the principal fa&t, which yet reqnires to be proved. If indeed it 
fhores fhould be found, (a thing not highly probable, ) that in fuch an ex- 
of our tenfive region the population had been doubled in eight or ten years, 
with or even I§ or 20, every perfon mutt be fenfible that this could only 
have happened in confequence of a very copious acceflion of ftrangers 
. pub- from other parts of the globe ; for no mortal will entertain fo wild an 
e Hes idea, as that it could have happened in the courfe of natural genera- 
reader tion :—but if European nations are at prefent fo blind as to drive 
" f away their inhabitants, that fource muft foon be dried up, from a de- 
ion 0 fet of people; fo that unlefs men fpring up out of the ground, as in 
og gary the days of Cadmus, or like mice on the bordersof the Nilc, nothing 
while like what is here fuppofed could poflibly take place, Before all this 
never can happen, our correfpondent muft fuppofe another miracle of great- 
er magnitude ftiJl, which is, that fuch immenfe millions of millions 
1. In 7 people can continue to live free from corruption, vice, wars, and 
evaftations. 
o Ame- On thefe accounts, therefore, though a yery great deduction muft 
he year be made from the amount of the fuppofed population of the Ameri- 
of that can States, at any future period, yet there can be no doubt of the juit- 
nels of the pofition, that if it does increafe, its benefits asa market for 
ule my European commodities will augment in proportion as that popula- 
e, orto tion increafes ; and that of courfe, if we take care to increafe our 


own population, the employment of our people will be thereby aug- 

mented, and the ftrength of the nation, and the amount of its reve- 

nue, proportionally encreafed. ] Epir. 
h 2 


Eu. 
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i HE length of life th at afimals would naturally attain, 
has been in few cafes exactly afcertained. Domettic 
animals, for the moft part, are either facrificed for 
the purpofes of ceconomy, or defiroyed by accident, 
long betore they reach the period that nature had af- 
figned to them; and wild animals, are but in few 
cafes, the objects of accurate obfervation. It is merely 
from accidental circumitances that the natural duration 
of the life of either of thefe can be afcertained. 

Of all domeftic animals, the fheep, and the cat feem 
to be the fhorteft lived. ‘The fheep at five or fix years 
of age ufually lofles its teeth fo much as to be able 
with difficulty, after that period to collect food fufhci- 
ent for its fubfiftance ; and few cats outlive the period 
of eight or ten years. ‘The dog lives longer, I have 
had three dogs myfelf that all attained the age of fifteen 
or fixteen, and’all of ‘them fuffered violent deaths at 
Jaft. Another that died of old age, was known with cer- 
tainty to be more than 21 years old, probably. it might 
be a year or two more, but this could ‘not be accurately 
afcertained. Many horfes have been known to exceed 
thirty, and fome, I think, have been known to live 
nearly half a century. ‘The cow feldom continues to 
have good teeth beyond ten or twelve years. 

But of all kinds-of terreftial animals, the feathered 
tribe feem to be fufceptible of the greateft longivity. 
A tame goofe has been known to live a hundred years, 
and {wans are apparently equally Jong lived. Among the 
wild fowls a few accidental cafes have been recorded, that 
tend to prove that they in general live very long. ‘To 
which lift I beg to add the following cafe, which I had 
from the moft undoubted authority. 
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A great many years ago, Mr Scot of Benholm, near 
Montrofe, had accidentally catched a fea gull (vulgoa 
fa maw,) whofe wings he cut, and put it into his gar- 


‘den to clear it of flugs and other vermin of that fort. 


The bird remained in that fituation for feveral years; 
and being kindly ufed, it became very familiar, fo as to 
come, upon a call, to be fed at the kitchen door. It 
was known by the name of Willie. ‘This bird became 
at lait fo tame, that no care was taken to preferve it, 
and its wings having grown to full length, it flew away, 
joined the other gulls upon the beach, and came back 
from time to time to pay a vifit to the houfe. It fol- 
lowed its companions, however, when they left this 
country; at which the family were much difconcerted. 
To their great joy, however, it returned with them 
next feafon; and with its ufual familiarity returned to 
its old haunt, where it was welcomed with great joy, 
and fed very liberally with the garbage of fith, its favou- 
rite food. In this way it went and returned for forty 
years without intermiflion, and kept up its acquaint- 
ance in the moft cordial manner; for, while in the 
country, it vifited them almoft daily, anfwered to its 
name like any domeftic animal, and eat almoft out of 
thehand. One year, however, very near the period 
of its final difappearance, Willie did not pay his re- 
fpe€ts to the family, for eight or ten days after the 
general flock of gulls were upon the coaft, and great 
was the lamentation for his lofs; as they naturally 
concluded he muft be dead. ‘The gentleman from 
whom I had this fact, happened to be there on a vifit 
at that time, and was witnefs to and cordially joined 
intheir regret. But to the great joy of the whole fa- 
mily, a fervant came running into the room one mor- 
ning while they were at breakfaft, in extafy, calling 
out that Willie was returned. ‘The whole company 
got up from table immediately to welcome Willie, and 
the humane gueft among the reft. Food was foon found 
in abundance, and Willie, with his ufual franknefs, 
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eat of it heartily, and was as tame as any barn-yari 
foul about the houfe. In a year or two afterwards, 
this grateful bird difcontinued his vifits for ever, { 
that they concluded he muft be dead, but whether of 
old age, or from accidental caufes could never be af. 
certained. ‘I did not learn that they difcovered any 
fymptoms of decrepitude or decline in this animal, 
feemingly the effects of age. J.A 


Hints refpefting Lord Kaims. 


Io the Editor_of the Bee. 
y, = 


8m Lt — A 


I AM happy to learn that a gentleman of whofe abili- 
ties and fidelity [ entertain a high opinion *, is about to 
offer to the public a literary life of Lord Kaims upon 
the plan I fuggefted in one of my hints to the learned, 
inferted in your refpedtable paper +. 

It is very far from my intention to interfere with 
the undertaking of an author, fo much better qualified 
in every refpect, than I am to give the annals of the 
philofopher, but only to obviate by the communication 
of a letter of Kaims’s, the infinuation that has fie- 
quently been made in literary circles, that he was not 
the real author of the elements of criticifm, That he 
had obtained the papers containing them from an obfcure 
but ingenious and learned acquaintance, and had brought 
them in to popular form, and fold them to Andrew 
Millar without acknowledging, or properly rewarding 
the man who had the honour of the compofition. 


My dear Friend, Edinburgh, 26th Fune 1764. 

In the elegance of converfation, and gaiety of amufe- 

ment, are not you a felonious creature to take the ad- 
* Mr Smellie of Edinburgh. 

+ The ingenious writer of this effay does not feem to know, that the 


life of Lord Kaims, to which he here alludes, is already publihed in 
the Encyclopedia Britannica. Eiit, 
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vantage of me, the fingle inhabitant of a large houfe, 
plodding over law from morning to evening? ’Tis 
much (I think) even to relifh the fprightlinefs of your 
epiftle, which I do greatly, without the leaft hopes of 
making a fuitable return. It would have been kinder 
to have faluted me with fome puzzling law queftion to 
chew the cud upon, more fuitable to my prefent oc- 
cupation. 

I muft confefs, however, that though my modefty 
will not allow me to wear the praifes you beftew on 
me; yet, that my vanity is able to extract from your 
letter, a fort of flattery, which perhaps you did not 
intend, that is, that you muft have fome opinion of a 
man when you take advantage of him. But indeed my 
vanity is not fo great as to make it difficult to yield 
you the upper hand with a good grace. I will tell you 
fincerely that you are one of the few young men of 
figure, whom I have deftined in my own mind to be 
anornament to your country; and it gives me real fatis- 
faction to find that my expectations are in the courfe 
of being fulfilled. It is extremely happy for this nar- 
row country of Scotland, that by our method of educa~ 
tion, a man of rank and figure may be a good fcho- 
lar, and at the fame time a man of the world, and 
a fine gentleman. What fuperiority muft this give 
our men of fafhion above thofe in the other end of the 
iland. I would fupprefs fuch ambitious thoughts: 
let us rather turn our whole attention to acquire ufe- 
ful knowledge, and to qualify ourfelves for all the im- 
portant duties of life: praife and efteem will follow, 
whether we think of them or not. 

I had the good fortune to dine at N. y, with my 
namefake, on Saturday laft. He promifes fair, and wilk 
probably follow your footfteps. All I could do for 
him, to teftify my love to you, was to promife him a 
ticket to our concert whenever he inclined. This is a 
mite, "tis true, it is the widow’s mite. If he follow 
the law, I may poflibly be able to do more for him af- 
terwards. 
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To tempt you to Scotland, if any thing I could offer 
could be a temptation, I have in itore for you a treatife 
on morality, Which, though compofed for the ufe of 
my children, may deferve even your attention. If it will 
ferve to fill.up ablank in literary chat; you may in- 
form that Treafury of all arts and fciences, Mr Andrew 
Millar, printer and bookfeller, that the Elements are at 
prefent under a fri revifion for a third edition. 

Your faithful friend, and obedient fervant, though 
thefe do not well confift together, but the fa- 
fhion is all, HENRY HOME. 


Now, though he does notvhere-fay my, but the Ele- 
ments of Criticifm, I have often heard him talk of the 
different fteps he took ‘to britig his common-place book 
on the fubject, to a fhape and confiftency for a ferious 
treatife, and I can hardly fuppofe it poflible, that any 
writer of the book would tamely fubmit to the plaga- 
rifm fuppofed of even a.fenator of the College of 
Juftice. Voltaire indeed, faid, that if he was no better 


Judge than Critic, the Lord have mercy on the lieges 

of Scotland. But this is more witty than wife. ‘The 

Elements have much merit, and many editions of a book 
on criticifm are a fuflicient proof of fuper-eminence. 
Iam, Mr Editor, your humble fervant, 

BIOGRAPHICUS. 


Detached Obfervations. 


The moft amiable of all mankind, in our eyes, is he 
whom we have obliged, and who has a grateful fenie 
of the obligation ; provided, neverthele({s, that his gra- 
titude does not entirely repay it. 


Often one withes rather to repay one benefit by ano- 
ther benefit than by friendthip, regard, attention, and 
gratitude. 
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For the Bee. 
View of the Laft General Judgment. 


A Competition Piece. 
 Fenit famema dies.” Virc. 
"Tne day is come, that awful? day, 
When heav’n and earth thall pafs away! 
The comet’s train, the meteor’s blaze, 
Strike guilty mortals with amaze ; 
Dire omens of th’ approaching end! 
The hoftile elements engage, 

And loud the rolling thunders rage ! 
Unheard-of woes to men portend ! 
The fick’ning fun withdraws his light ; 

Tis chaos and primeval night ! 
¥e who th’ almighty pow’r 
©! read, and tremble at my theme ! 

Hark, the dread, tremendous found ! 
Heav’nly glory fhines around ! 

Earth with utmoft horror quakes ! 
Heaven to its centre thakes ! 

God defcends to judge his foes ;— 
Nature’s changing fcene to clofe ! 
Tis th’ archangel’s voice I hear, 
Bids the guilty world appear, 
Chrift’s tribunal to attend, 

By th’ Almighty Judge arraign’d ! 

“ Rife, rife, ye dead, awake to doom !"* 
Straight they iffue from the tomb! 
Th’ affrighted living die with fear, 
Th’ obedient dead the fummorf hear ! 
Myriads from their flumbers rife, 

And in treops afcend the fies! 

See yon trembling band im tears! 
There, enthron’d, the Judge appears L- 
In awful majefty he’s come, 

“ With juftice to reward and doom ” 
My God! my God !__ 

Jefus, my Saviour, who was flain, 

To expiate the fins of men! } 
Thoufands of angels in his train' * 

Vol. V. Ii 
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Thofefirft and. faireft-fons of day, 

Boldly advance in bright array ! 
Now, arrang’d on either hand, 

Lo, th’ aflembl’d natiuns ftand ! 

A multitude in numbercmore 

Than fands upom the ocean's fhore ! 

Now th’ impartial doom is giv’n ! 

Th’ omnipotent afeends to heav’n ! 

Angelic hofts his throne furround, 

And choirs ef faints-with glory crown’d ! 
Now th’ avenging thunders roll ! 

The livid lightnings flafh from pole to pole ! 

The planets * from their orbits fly,” 

Carried “. lawlefs throygh the fky !” 

Nature’s agonizing frame 

Is wrapt in the devouring flame ! 

Well may the fun now fpare his rays ; 

All, all’s one univerfal blaze ! 

Doleful fhrieks, defpairing cries, 

Screams of horror rend the fkies ! 

While, unmov'd, in heav’nly lays, 

Lo, the juft their Saviour praife! 

Born to blifs, the faints arife ;— 

In triumph tread empyrial fkies 5 

While, finners, doom’d to death, defcend 

To woes which never, never, end ! 
Bleffed are they in God who truft ; 

For God in all his ways is juft. 

He is the upright’s fure defence, 

And juftice will to all difpenfe, 

Then {hall this truth be brought to light, 

With God, “ whatever is, is right.” 
Mighty God! great king of kings ! 

Thou, whofe arm falvation brings ; 

Mercy with thy power difplay, 

In that dread, decifive day ! 
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Song. 


O SEEK not to reprefs the figh, 
Nor check the tear that fills thine eye ! 
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Thofe love-fraught eyes feem more divine, 
When the foft drops o’er pity’s fhrine, 
From pearly eyes divinely flow, 

To bathe the bruifed heart of woe ; 

And lovely is the bofom’s fwell, 

Whofe quick tumultuous heavings tell, 
That fofteft fympathy is there, 

And Laura’s good:as the is fair, 


ee 


For the Bee. 


Fohnie’s Trance. 


J OHNIE was fervant to the Laird, 

For whom he had a great regard ; 

Wis matter aye had been fu’ happy, 

Tho” weel "twas kend John lik’d his drappy ; 
But ae unlucky day for Johnie, 

H’ forgather’d wi’ an ancient cronie.— 
To drink they went as they were wont, 
Nor ever {pent a thought upon’t 

As lang’s the bicker gaed about, 

Till time and cafh and a’ ran out. 

Now Johnie’s time was far mifpent, 

To find excufe to work he went ;— 

That a’ might hae the face o” chance, 
John faid he had been in a trance. 

*“ And pray what faw you? quo’ the Laird, 
“¢ Come tell the truth and dinna fpair’d : 
Quoth John, “ My tale is ftrange to tell, 
“% Yet no lefs true—I’ve been at hell! 

«© Where folk like me ftand at the door, 
“¢ Wi’beggars’ brats and many more ; 

“ T’ts there as "ts here, for weel ye ken 


“¢ The richeft ay won-farreft ben,” 
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Wool Encouraged without 3 or Prafical 
antient uoIn rs 

F. a. 8. &ve. Cadell. 1791, 35. ‘ De - 
Facimitation of the’ cattle fith, which, when hard put tot, 
raifes fach a tlond about itfelf, that nothing can be cleaily 
feen, many men, when they find themfelves at a Jofs for arpi- 
ments to fupport a party they have undertaken to defend, take 
care to throw every thing into confufion, mifplace facts, mut 
Jate quotations, disjoin circumftances that are naturally con- 
netted, and conneé others together that have no neceffary re 
lation. By this means, they*octafion fuch a confufhot of ides, 
that no perfon can follow them ; taking care, at the fame time, 
to make ufe of bold words and ftrong affeverations ; at the 
end of every period they affert, that they have proved pol- 
tions which they have not brought a fingle argument to fupport; 
and, as few people can take the trouble to fet thofe things to 
rights that they have confounded, or to reduce that chaos ts 
order, fo as to be able to form a diftin@ notion of the whok; 
thofe who are of the party find no difficulty in perfuading tk 
indolent reader that the reafoning is profound. Thus it hap 
pens, that controverfial performances of this kind, are held 
to view by thofe of their‘own party as unanfwerable, and ae 
applauded as compofitions of fuperior excellence. 

Although it might happen that mankind fell upon this kind 
of arguing at firft, by accident, yet the benefits that may bk 
derived from it are fo obvious, that it has, long ago, been re 
duce? in fome meafure, to a fyftem ; efpecially in Parliament. 
He who difcovers the greateft ingenuity and dexterity in th 
ufe of this kind of argumentative legerdemain, has the bef 
chance to rife to honours and emoluments, as a valuable parti- 
zan in the arduous war of words, 

It is by no means improbable, that our author has fome 
plan of this nature in contemplation, and that he has em- 
braced the prefent opportunity to difplay the reach of his t 
lents for this fpecies of warfare, as a preparatory ftep to his 
being introduced inte Parliament, in the capacity of an able 
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afiftant to a political party in diftrels. It will not be denied, 
that his talents are, in this line, of a very fuperior fort; and 
there is little doubt but a difcerning minifter will fon perceive 
the ufe that may be made of fuch an able affiftant. 

If the author has had any other objeét in view than that 
above explained, it feerns xo have been a defire to comeince his 
readers, that the: growth of Britith wool, and its i 
in quality, cannot be prevented or tetarded by the lew pro- 
hibiting its exportation, but that it will be rather 
and promoted by that law. That is to fay, that 2 man will 
be encouraged to produce a greater quacty of any article, 
and be at more pains to render it valuable, if he is to have 
a limited market for its fale, and a circum{cribed competition 
of merchants, than if no reftraints in either of thefe refpe@s 
were put upon him. This pofition, when placed thes before 
the eyes of the reader, in its naked fimplicity, is %& imeonceiv- 
ably abfurd, that the effayit, who is by no means deftitute of 

_ penetration, perceived the neceflity of wrapping it up in a 
cloud of words, the meaning of which, if they have amy mean- 
ing at all, few perfons will be able to difcover. 

The obje& he has chiefly aimed at in this performance is 
aparently to invalidate, to the utmoft of his power, the ftate 
of facts refpeéting Britith wool, aad the Britifh woollen manu- 
faftures, that had been laid before the public by Dr Anderfon, 
in the 4th Appendix to Sir John Sinclair's Report to the High- 
land Society on the fubje& of Britith Wool; but fenfible as he 
was, that thefe fags could not be fairly controverted (for he 
has evidently made fome refearches on the fubje@), he has 
been reduced to the neceflity of wading in the confuffon he 
has created. While he admits, in the fulleft manner, the 
truth of every pofition Di Anderfon has there aflumed, (theinflu- 
tnce of the prohibitory wool laws alone excepted), he has en- 
deavoured, by every art he could devife, to weaken the force 
of the arguments, which alone tend to eftablifh the truth of 
the pofitions he himfelf has admitted : fo that fuppofing all he 
contends for fhould be granted, it would not advance his argu- 
ment in the {malleft degree, but only leave his own pofitions 
deftitute of fupport. 

Thus, Mr Wanfey allows in the moft unequivocal manner, 
that “ Englith wool before the year 1579 was fuperior in 
quality to Spanifh wool, and fold in a fair market at a higher 
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price ;” but inftead of admitting, as a proof of this, the ftring 
faét Dr Anderfon adduced, viz. that certain Spanith metchamys 
claimed from the Court of Britain the price of fome wool that 
had been taken by an Englith privateer, in the year 2470, o 
its*way to the Netherlands; ftating in their memorial, that this 
wool would have been worth in the Netherlands 4]. per fack, 
weighing one quintal Spani/h, which is equal to gl. 128. per fack 
of 364 libs. Englifh ; whilethe beft Englith wool fold then in th 
Netherlands at 18 or 201. per fack. He contends that the Spa 
niards did not know the weight of their own wool ; and that 
inftead of a quintal as they fay their facks contained, he main 
tains that this fame fack of theirs mutt have weighed 364 
pounds; the Englifh fack being, according to his aflertion, 
the univerfal meafure for wool over al] the world !!! 

Again, Dr A. had ftated a fa& on the authority of Rapia, 
viz. that, anno 1338, 10,0c0 facks of Englith wool had bee 
fold at 4ol. each. On this article Mr W. fays, “ it is eafily proved 
that Rapin (from whom he quotes) miftakes pounds weight 
for pounds fterling.” 
quote the paflage itfelf; which runs thus : “* In November laf, 
he (the King) fent the Bifhop of Lincoln, and the Earls of 
Northampton and Suffolk, with 10,000 facks of wool into Br. 
bant, to make retainers in High Germany, and there, at the 
fame time, they fold all their wool, every fack for gol. whith 
amounted in all to 400,000/.’? If thefe words be not clear and 
exprefs, I know not where they will be found in any language, 
It is indeed true that the King took, in kind, not 40 pounds 
only of wool from each fack belonging to his fubjeds, 
but much mbre at that time; and the wool he had 
thus taken he made up into facks, which were afterward 
fold for the money there mentioned. A few other inftances of 
this authoy’s mode of reafoning fhall be adduced, but fhorten 
ed as much as poffible, to avoid proving tirefome. 

Though he admits that Spanifh wool was fo much inferior 
to Britifh wool, that in the daysof-Henry H. a law-was-made, 
ordering all Britith cloth; in which Spanith wool was mixed, 
tobe burnt. He is very unwilling to allow that any cloth of 
value was made of that wool in Britain, or that the wool it 
felf fold at a higher rate than other wool, or was coveted by 
other nations. Ue produces Hume.and Henry as authorities 
_ te prove that fheep were very rare in England during the gth, 


The beft anfwer to this affertion isto ' 
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roth, 11th,’and q2th centuries,;forgetting that Hume had ex- 
prefsly faid, that in the time.of Edward I. ** the wool in 
Great Britain was equal to haifthelands in England ;” and that 
Spelman, whofe words ase quoted: in the margin, had faid 
neztly the fame thing *.. He reprefents England as being near- 
ly deititute of theep during the Saxon times; and fays, that 
hogs ‘were almoft the only animals that could then be found ; 
quoting Doomfday Book for this faé, (a moft convenient book 
to be referred to for purpofes of this fort, as it is not inevery 
perfon’s hands for confultation), . But he has omitted to men- 
tion that Edward the elder was married to Egqwina, faid to 
be a fhepherd’s daughter, which, whether true or falfe, thows 
that the popular opinion was fo: And shepherds could not be 
without fheep. He contends that the manufacture of wool was 
never an object of any national confideration.till after. the 
time of Edward: ILI. But he forgets to account for the general 
prejudice fo long ago eftablithed of calling every unmarried 
woman in Britain’ a /pinfler. If the practice had not been 
general, how could they have ftumbled on: this incongruous 
appellation ? or ‘how could Jervafe of Canterbury, who lived 
about the 1200, have been fo far miftaken on this fubje@, as 
to fay, that ** the art of weaving feemed to be a particular 
gift be(tewed upon the people of Great Britain by nature?” fo 
diftant at that time feemed to be the origin of it, He quotes 
an A@ of Parliament of 3d Edward IIL. prohibiting the expor- 
tation of wool; but he omits to mention, that that a& 
was to be in force only till otherwife ordained; that is, the 
King fhould have it in his power to obtain a monopoly of 
the fale of wool when he pleafed, to anfwer his own purpofes ; 
or to extort fines for private licences to export wool : and thefe 
were granted in abundance immediately after paffing that aé. 
He might, have quoted perhaps‘ twenty fuch laws, had he 
been. defirous of it; all made with the fame intention, while 





_* Spelman is ftill more precife and accurate in his diftinc- 
tions: He fays, “ Hzc ruris pars, ut occidentis reliqua, paf- 
cendis ovibus magnopere exponitur. « Plerzque ville, aut unum, 
aut duo, aut tria, interdum quatuor vel quinque millia nutri- 
ant ; ut intelligas preceres Anglia apud Ed, I. de vectigali lanis 
Impofito conquerentes, confulto affirmaffe, opum regni dimidi- 
hm in lanis confiflere.”” Relig. Spelm. p. 162. 
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sotwithitanding wool continued, without difpute, the chief 
article of export from the kingdom. He fays, that the frt 
fabGdy that was laid on chths exported, was anno 2452, 
though he might have known, that in the year 1346 the Com. 
mons in Pasliament petitioned the King that the duties on 
cloth exported might be taken. off ; which was refufed. He 
contends, that the expost of cloth from Britain was next to 
nothing till the days of Richard H. and Henry EV. whes 
jfomre cloths were exported to the Baltic only in return for fih, 
which were foon on the decline. But he forgets to remark, 
that azno 1245, whes commerce was prohibited crm Vallenf. 
bus, smong other articles enumerated are, aliquot genus vidine. 
liam, ferrem vel acerum, vel ranwum ; alfo, that anno 1362, 
merchants aliens were forbid to tranfport woollen cloths, x 
cept merchants of <A/maigne and Gafeoin: And that anm 
1389, om account of certain abufes prevailing in the manv 
fh@ure of cloth, there fpecified, it is id, * that. merchants 
that buy the fame, and cerry them out of the reakm to fell 
fo flrangers,be many times in danger to be flain, and fome 
times imprifoned, and put to fine and ranfom : Therefore, it 
is ordained that no plain cloth, tacked and folded, fhall be 
fet to fale.” Nor does he take notice, that by the intercar. 
fas magaas concluded anno 1495, the Emperor ftipulates “to 
remit the duty of one florm, he had been i# ufe to levy on 
each piece of Engli(h cloth imported into the Netherland: ;" 
by which it is plain, that the experts of cloth thither bad bees 
before that time confiderable, and long iz uf. 

He reprefents the woollen manufaéinre during the war df 
the Roles as gone entirely into decay, and afferts that our 
wool was then experted to an wxlimited extent : yet he admits, 
that by 14th Henry VI. neither wools nor wool fels thall bk 

except to Calais, at that time a part of the King’ 
dominions: That by 3d Edward IV. no alien thalt expat 
wool, &c. but he does not advert, that by 1ft Edward IV. its 
enaéted, “ That all woollen cloths made in any other region 
brought into England hall be forfeited to the King :””—and 
that by 7th Edward IV. “ no perfon fhalf earry into: parts 
beyond fea, any woollen yarn, or cloths not fulled, and matt 
within this realm, upon pain of forfeiture.” 

He fays, Henry VIL. ¢fablifhed the company of merchant 
adventurers, whofe fole bufefs was the exporting of cloths, 
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which, he juftly fays, was a preat benefit to England; but he 
fappreffes the well known faét, that this company was original- 
ly efablifbed by the 8th Henry IV. for the exprefs purpofe of 
exporting cloth ; and that Henry VII. did no more than re- 
new their old privileges, as had been dong before by his _prede- 
ceflors, viz.’ 1ft Henry V. 8th Henry VL. 4th Edward lV. and 
it Richard IM. which fhows that ‘this company had been. in 

esiftence, and a@ive in their bufmefs of exporting cloth, durs 
ing almoft the whdle time of the war of the Rofess He gives 
a long detail of the aét granting to James I. a fubfidy on wool 

for fife} and reprefents it in fuch a light as to make it feem 

this was the firft ‘grant of the kind that had ever been given; 

as if it were not a notorious fa&, that the fame fubfidy had 

bsen granted for life to Elizabeth, as well as to her predecef- 

forsy from the days ‘of Edward LIL. almoft in the very fame 

terms. “He even goes fo far as to affert, p. 43. that “ no 

wal was exported in Elizabeth's time!!! He puts great 

faith—-pgreat faith indeed—in the ignorance of his readers. 

Ifthere had been any thing that was not very generally 
known, communicated in the defultory hints that are fcatter- 
ed throughout this work, refpeéting the woollen manufaétures 
of Greede and Rome ; of Perfia, Paleftine, and the antediluvian 
world; on'the expulfion of the Moors from Spain; the calci- 
nation of fheeps bones ; the manufaéture of artificial ftone, and 
vatious other particulars, equally foreign to the fubjeét ; they 
might at leaft have afforded matter of amufement to the curi- 
ous reader; but as they are, they only ferve to add to the bulk 
of this chaotic mafs, and to contribute their fharé in diftraéting 
the attention of the reader from, the real objeé& of difeuffion. 

To follow this Will o° the wi/p through his wide and devi- 
ous courfe, Would be an unprofitable labout. “To refute his 
vatious unfounded’ affertions, ‘would ‘be an ungracious tafk 5 
and, to quote all the authorities that might be adduced ‘ii 
confirmation of the pofitions he attempts to controvert, would 
illa volume. In general, only, it may with truth be faid, 
that there is net one argument ‘adduced in this pamplilet, that 
tends to invalidate a fingle pofition in the effay he endeavotirs t@ 
retute ; and thefepofitions might be fupported by many other 
triking faéts, were it thought neceflary to adduce them, “ Of” 
bis oo hypothefis, the followimg may ferve as a fpecimen': 

OV. s ™ 
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This author admits, as has already been faid, that Britifh 
wool was originally much finer than Spanith wool. He alfo 
allows that Spanith wool is now much finer than Britifh wool, 
The original fheep of Spain, he reprefents as carrying only a 
very coarfe wool, unfit for being wrought into cloth, and inca. 
pable of being thickened. The improvement of the Spgnith 
wool, he attributes entirely to the permiffion that was given by 
King Edvard 'V. in the year 1465, to King John of Arragon, 
to tranfport into his dominions five rams and twenty ewe*, of 
the Cotfwold breed. And the debafement of Britith wool, dy 
fays, as arifen entirely from the improvement of our paftures, 
and the introduétion of turnips ; which, fe aferts (a mode of 
arguing very convenient on fome occafions) tends greatly to 
debafe the quality of the wool; although from the few ¢. 
periments that I have made on this fubject, it would rather 
feem that thefe tend to improve it. 

To a fober thinking perfon, no anfwer is requifite to refute 
thefe notions. It may, however, have its ufe, fimply to ob 
ferve, what cannot have efcaped the notice of this gentleman, 
that it is not the wool ofj Arragon that conftitutes the fix 
wool of Spain, but that of Caffile, which was a feparate king- 
dom for many years after the tranfaétion he mentions. But! 
fhall produce another, and a much more fatisfaétory proof, that 
he is entirely miftaken in all his conjeGfures refpecting the 
nature of Spanifh wool in antient times, and his fanciful idea 
of its mode of improvement. I have juft now before mea 
defeription of Spain, which was written in Arabic, about the 
year 730, by Abulcacim Tarif Abentarique, who was oned 
the Moorith officers who affifted in the conqueft of Spain, 
which was tranflated into Spanifh by Miguel de Luna, Aw 
bic interpreter to Philip Il. of Spain, and printed in Gr 
nada, in one volume 4to, in the year 1599. This author 
thus mentions the fheep of Spain’: “* There are, fays he, it 
this kingdom (Spain) a great many fheep carrying fine woo, 
which are reared in fuch quantities, that its native inhabitants 
never are in want of flefh for their fuftenance. They allo 
make of the wool of thefe flocks much fine cloth, of all colouss, 
for their veftments*.” In another place, fpeaking of the 


* 1n cafe I be accufed of mifiranflating, the original is bert 
inferred. ‘ Ay en efte reyno de Efpana muchvs ganados-ovt 
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clergy, he fays, “ they are clothed in large robes of fine 
allen fluff t.”? And, ia a defcription of the fame kingdom, 
written in the year 715, by Muza ef Zanbani, governor of 
Spain, to the Calif, Facob Almanzor, he thus defcribes the 
natives of that country, which had been fo lately conquered: 
“ Its inhabitants are a warlike people, and difplay great {pirit in 
battle, —the men and women are of middle ftature, very beau- 
tiful and difcreet,—their government and civil polity being 
well adminiftered,—they are cloathed in fine ewoollen,—they 
are fond of the military art—and breed many and very fine 
horfes, &e.”” f 

Thefe are proofs fufficient, that there was much fine wool 
then reared in Spain, and that it was manufactured into fine 
cloths, many ages before the period: that our author would 
perfuade his readers they borrowed their breed of fine woo!led 
fheep from Britain. 

Mr W. alfo boldly afferts, p. 9. that the fine-woolled theep 
of Spain “* is a mere carrion, and never ‘eaten” !! Where the 
author learnt this very curious fa& he beft can tell. But I have 
been taught a very diffzrent leffon by the author juft now 
quoted; for he fays, ** that the mutton of the’ native theep of 
Spain is fo excellent as to be compared, for delicacy, to the 
pullets of Alexandria §.”’ If therefore the fleth of their theep be 
now fo bad, it muft have been debafed when their wool was im- 
proved by our .Cotfwold breed: And who. is fo ignorant as 
not to know that our fmall hill and down fheep affords mutton 
that is mere carrion and cannot be eaten!!! To attempt to 
refute fuch idle tales would be an affront to the underftanding 
of the reader. 


jas y carneros de fina Jana, y fe crean en tanta contidad que 
Jamas tienen neceffidad.de carnes fus naturales moradores para 
fu mantenimiento. Tambien baxen de la lana defle ganado muy 
FINOS PANOS para fu veftr de todos colores.” p. 61. part 2. 

t “ Tienen fus clerigos y religiofos; andan ve/tidas con ropas de 
Jina lana, bien largas.” Ib. p. 49- 

t “Sus moradores fon gente bellicofa, y muy animofos para 
la guerra; las mugeres y hombres fon de mediana eftatura, 
muy hermofos y difcretos tienen en fus republicas b’en govi- 
erno y pulicia ; andan veftidos de fina Jana; fon amigos del arte 
militar, y affi crean muchos y muy bucmos eaballos.” Ib. part 
I. p. 69, 

§ His words are: “ Los carneros defte reyno de Bfpana fu 
carne es de tan buen mantenimiento y fubftancia como las 
gallinas de Alexandria.” p. 6. 
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Upon the. whole, this pamphlet difcovers confiderable ing, 
nuity in its author. He has contrived very effetually to per- 
plex a f{ubjeét that had been prefented to him in a plain and 
intelligible point of view, which may render it very unintelligible 
to thofe who look into this work for information, and may en- 
gender a great many falfe notions that can only tend to be 
wilder the candid inquirer, and miflead the indolent legiflator, 

If the intention of the author was to convince the attentive 
reader, that the prefent fy{tem of wool laws are not pernicious 
to the country, he has failed in his aim; for he has not pro 
duced a fingle faét that tends to corroborate that opinion, nor 
a fingle argument, if bold afertions are to be excluded, which, 
if duly weighed, does not militate againft it. 

N. B. The author has taken fome very unwarrantable free. 
doms with the charaétér of Dr Anderfon, of which he thinks 
it beneath him to take any farther notice, than barely to ob- 
ferve, that the faéts he has ftated are before the public; and 
will be corroborated by others long after Mr Wanfey and him- 
felf are both in their graves. The little room that could be 
fpared for this article, has been appropriated to the produétion 
of a very few other faéts, illuftrative of the fame general princi- 
ples. 


Proceedings in Parliament. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Weftminfter Election. 


[ Though it is by no means our intention in general to take notice of 
” petitions to the Houfe of Commons complaining of undue eledions, 
get the following petition is fo 9 Srom any that has ever 
heretofore been prefented to the Houfe of Commons, and it will 
Jerve to give to firangers /uch a fingular view of the nature of 
that liberty enjoyed by the fubjetts of this country, that it ma 
avell be entitled to rank as an exception to a very general ruk. 
Thurfday, December 9. 1799. 
MR MARTIN delivered in the following petition. 
‘* To the Honourable the Commons of Great Britain, in Par- 
liament affembled : 
The Petition of Fohn Horne Tooke, Efq; 
s¢ Sheweth, ‘ 
‘«¢ That your petitioner now is, and at the time of the laft 
eleétion for Weftminfter was, an electer for Weftminfter, ane 
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acandidate to reprefent the faid city and liberty in the prefent 
Parliament. That in the faid city and liberty there are feven- 
teen thoufand, two hundred, and ninety-one houfeholders, 
rated in the parifh books, unreprefented in Parliament, and 
without the means of being reprefented therein; although, by 
dire&t and indirect taxation, they contribute to the revenue of 
the ftate very confiderably more than thofe who fend a hundred 
members to Parliament. That, at each of the three laft elec- 
tions for Weftmintter, (viz. in 1784, in 1788, and 1790,) noto- 
tioufly deliberate outrage, and purpofely armed violence, was 
ued; and at each of thefe elections murder was committed ; 
That, for thefe paft outrages, asif there were no attorney ge- 
neral, nO government, no legiflature in the land, not the leaft 
redrefs has been obtained, not the leaft punifhment, nor even 
the leaft cenfure, infli¢ted ; nor has any remedy whatever been 
appointed, or attempted, to prevent arepetition of fimilar out- 
rages in future : That, at the election for Weftminfter in 1784, 
afcrutiny was demanded in behalf of Sir Cecil Wray, which 
was granted on the 17th of May 1784, and, with the approba- 
tion or direétion of the then Houfe of Commons, was continu- 
ed till the third of March 1785, when a very {mall compara- 
tive progrefs having been made, (viz. through the fmall parifh 
of St Anne, and not entirely through St Martin’s, leaving to- 
tally untouched the parifhes of St George, St James, St Mar- 
garet, St John, St Paul, Covent Garden, St Mary le Strand, 
St Clement, and St Martin le‘Grand,) the faid fcrutiny was, 
by the direction or approbation of the Houf¢ of Commons, re- 
linquifhed without effect, after having lafted ten months, and 
with an expence to Sir Cecil Wray of many thoufand pounds 
more than appears, by fome late proceedings in chancery, to 
be the allowed average price of a perpetual feat in the — of 
Commons, where feats for legiflation are as notorioufly rented and 
bought as the flandings for cattle at a fair. 

“ That, on the election for Weftminfter, in 1788, there be- 
ing an abfolute and experienced impoflibility of determining the 
choice of the electors by a fcrutiny before the returning officer, 
apetition againft the return was prefented to the then Houfe 
of Commons, by Lord Hood ; and another petition alfo againit 
the return was prefented by certain electors of Weftminiter ; 
and a committee was in confequence appointed, which com- 
menced its proceedings on Friday, April 3. 1789, and continu- 
edtill June 18, 1789, when the committee, as able and refpect- 
able as ever were {worn to try and determine the matter of 
any petition, on their oaths, “Refolved, that, from the pro- 
grefs which the committee have hitherto been enabled to make 
ince the commencement of their proceedings, as well as from 
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an attentive confideration of the different circumftances rel; 
ing to the caufe, a final decifion of the bufinefs. before the 
cannot take place in the courfe of the prefent Seffion, and t! 
not improbably the whole of the prefent Parliament may 
confumed in a tedious and expenfive litigation.” ‘ Refoly 
that, from the neceffary length of the proceeding, and from t 
approach of a general election, which muft occur not later th 
fpring 1791, (nearly two years more,) the profecution of t 
caufe, on the part of the petitioners, promifes to be fruitlefs, 
far as it refpects the reprefentation of Weltmintter in the pr 
fent Parliament. Refolved, that it be recommended to t 
petitioners to withdraw their petitions, under the {pecial. c 
cumftances of the cafe.”? That, notwithftanding this extraor 
nary, and, perhaps, unparallelled application from a court 
juftice to its fuitors, Lord Hood, and the other petitioner 
having refufed to withdraw their refpective petitions, the pr 
ceedings of the committee continued till July 6.1789, wh 
a very fmall camparative progrefs having been made, the p 
titioners, from a conviction of the impoffibility of any decific 
by the committee, were compelled to abandon their petition 
without any effect, or tendency towards effect, after a tedior 
and expenfive litigation of three months and three days; an 
with an expence to the petitioning candidate of more th 
14,0001. 

*¢ That, under thefe circumftances, as the petitioner d 
clined demanding a fcrutiny before the returning officer, fo 
he compelled to difclaim all fcrutiny before a committee of th 
Houfe of Commons. For although the act of the roth of Ge 
Ill. by which the faid committee is appointed, recites, in it 
preamble, that, “* Whereas the prefent mode of decifion upo 
petitions complaining of undue Elections or returns of member 
to ferve in Parliament, frequently obftructs public bufinefs, oc 
cafions much expence, trouble and delay to the parties, & 
for remedy thereof, &c.”’ yet it would be lefs expenfive, am 
lefs ruinous, to the petitioner, to be impeached, even accord 
ing to the prefent mode of conducting impeachments, andt 
be convidted too of real crimes, than to be guilty of attemptin; 
to obtain juftice for himfelf, and the injured eleGtors of Wel 
minfter, by the only mode which the few remedial ftatute 0 
the zoth of Geo. III. has appointed for that purpofe, howeve! 
well adapted that mode of decifion may be to fettle the dif 
puted claims of the proprietors of fmall boroughs, for whol 
ufurped and fmuggled interefis alone, the framers of that bill 
and of thofe bills which have fince been built upon it, feem 
to have had any real concern. 

ss That by the 9th of Anne, chap. 5. the right of electors 
(before unlimited by qualification in the objeéts of their choice) 
is reftriéted, in cities and boroughs, tocitizens and burgeffes re- 
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fpectively, having an eftate, freehold or copyhold, for their 
own refpedtive lives, of the annual value of three hundred 
pounds above reprifes. That this very moderate reftriction, 
however vicious in its principle, leaving all citizens and bar- 
geffes eligible poffeffing life eftates, freehold or copyhold, of 
the annual value of three hundred pounds, will henceforth 
ferve only as a fnare to the candidate, and a mockery of the 
electors, if fuch candidate, — a life eftate of three 
hundred pounds a-year, muft expend fifty thoufand pounds 
{and there is no probable appearance that a hundred thoufand 
pounds would be fufficient) in attempting, by a. tedious, ex- 
penfive, and ineffeétual litigation, to fuftain the choice of his 
conftituents, and to prove himfelf duly elected. 

“ That, though your petitioner complains, (as he hereby 
does) of the undue election and return of Lord Hood and the 
Right Honourable Charles James Fox to this prefent Parliament 
for the city and liberty of Weftminfter, yet is your petitioner, 
by a perfecution and profcription of more than twenty years, 
difabled from making that pecuniary facrifice, which, by the 
prefent new mode of inveftigation, is (but ought not to be) 
neceffary effeCtually to prove {uch undue return; and yet your 
pttitioner fully trufts, that, notwithfianding a very great ma- 
jority of the Houfe of Commons (for fo it ftill continues to be 
ftyled) are not, as they ought to be, elected by the commons 
of thisrealm, in any honeft meaning of the word commons, and 
muft therefore naturally and neceffarily have a bias and intereft 
againft a fair and real reprefentation of the people ; yet your 
petitioner fully trufts, that he fhall be able to lay before a com- 
mittee, chofen and fworn to try and determine the matter of 
this petition, evidence of fuch a nature, as that the committee 
will, on’their oaths, think proper to report to the Houfe fome 
refolution, or refolutions, other than the determination of the 
return ; and that the Houfe will make fuch order thereon a 
to them fhall feem proper. And your petitioner doubts not, 
that, as an elector, at leaft, he fhal!, in confequence, receive 
fuch redrefs, as will be much more important to him, and to 
the electors of Weftminfter, than any determination of the re- 
turn. JOHN HORNE TOOKE,” 


When this very fingular petition had been read, Mr Pultney 
faid, every: pet.tion complaining of an undue return, and pro- 
pofing to inveftigate the merits of that return, the Houfe was 
bound to receivt, and appoint a committee to confider ; but it 
did not appear that this petition did in any part propofe to in- 
veftigate the merits of the return ; for which reafon, he thought 
the petition ought to be rejected in the firft inftance. 

On the motion of General Burgoyne, the petition was read a 
fecond time. 
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Mr Fekyll thought the petition was highly infurious to the 
Houfe, He faid it was a fcandalous and libellous compofition, 

hich deferved to be feverely cenfured. He was therefore of 
opinion, that the petition ought to be difmiffed with every 
= of contempt, and moved, “ that it be rejected according. 

”? 
r This motion was feconded. 

The Mafter of the Roils faid, as the petition certainly com- 
p-ained of an undue return, it was from that circumftance en- 
titled to a hearing, however improper it might be in other re 
{peéts. 

The Speaker faid, the petition was a moft impudent and inde- 
cent attack on the chara¢ter and dignity of the Houfe. It 
was unprecedented, which might induce hefitation about the 
proper mode of proceeding ; he thought it ought to be repro 
bated as an outrageous violation of the refpect due to the Hou. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer, who was juft come in, defir- 
ed that the petition might be read a third time, which being 
done, he faid, that though it was juftly entitled tocenfure, yet, 
on this occafion, he conceived the Houfe had no choice ; they 
were bound to adhere to the letter of the a¢t, and were not at 
liberty to ufe their difcretion. 

Mr Bearcroft, though he admitted that the Houfe were not 
at liberty to ufe their difcretion, when a proper petition was 
prefented, yet he confidered the prefent as not coming under 
that denomination, and was for rejecting it in the firft inftance, 

The Mafter of the Rolls began now, he faid, to think with 
Mr Pultney, that the petition did not contain any complaint 
that tended to bring the queftion to an iffue, and thought it 
might be difmiffed. 

Colonel Hartley agreed with the two former fpeakers. 

Sir William Young concurted in opinion with them. 

Mr Fox faid, it might perhaps appear improper in him to rife 
on this fubject, but he was convinced he fhould fpeak without 
bias. He faid it was neceffary in this cafe to proceed with 
caution. The people were jealous of their privileges ; and juftly. 
The intention of the law authorifing the Houle to appoint a 
committee for trying elections, was evidently to take the power 
of deciding from the Houfe at large-; but if they were to exer- 
cife their difcretion in admitting or rejecting petitions in the 
firft inftance, they would affume a power that the act evident- 
ly intended they fhould not exercife. From this conlideration, 
whatever might be the libellous nature of the petition, he thought 
they could not /ega/ly prevent it from going to a committee. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer concurred entirely with him 
in this point, and after a few more obfervations, it was ordered 
to be taken into confideration on the 4th of February. 

(The proceedings in this cafe te be coucluded in our next.) 
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